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NAEKATIVE OF JOHN HECKEWELDEE'S JOUBNEY 
TO THE WABASH IN 1792. 

[In the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is a copy 
of a scarce work: " Johann Heckewalder's Eeise von Bethlehem in Pen- 
silvania bis zum Wabash Fluss im Nordwestlichen Gebiet der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Nordamerika. Mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben von 
M. C. Sprengel," printed at Halle, 1797, which we have had translated 
by Miss Clara Frueauff. The original manuscript journal is in the pos- 
session of his grandson, Mr. Henry B. Luckenbach, of Bethlehem. The 
annotations in brackets are by the Ed. Penna. Mag.] 

The government of the free states of America for some 
time endeavored to make known to the hostile savages, 
dwelling on the Northwest bank of the Ohio, that it in no 
wise desired to wage a bloody war with them, but on the 
contrary were ready and willing to make a peace which should 
in every respect be in accordance with the laws of justice and 
humanity. "With this purpose in view messengers of peace 
were sent to them in four different ways, for the govern- 
ment confidently believed that the savages would consent to 
a treaty, and designate a place where the negotiations might 
be made. The commission was given to Gen. Putnam, 1 
who was to travel there. He was authorized to conclude 
a treaty with those Indians and as many other Nations, as 
might be found willing to make peace. Needing an assist- 
ant I was chosen, and a special messenger from the Secretary 
of "War brought me a written proposal, dated May 18 th 
1792. 2 I laid this paper before the Elders of the congrega- 

1 [For a memoir of General Bufus Putnam, see Dr. Hildreth's " Early 
Pioneer Settlers of Ohio," etc.] 

s [ (Private & Confidential.) 

Wae Depaetment 

18 May 1792 
Sie. 

I have the honor to inform you that the United States have for some 
time past, been making pacific overtures to the hostile Indians north 
west of the Ohio. It is to be expected that these overtures will soon be 
brought to an issue under the direction of Brigadier General Putnam of 
Marietta, who is specially charged with this business. 
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tion, and with their consent and best wishes, 1 1 left Bethlehem 
May 26 th . 2 On the 27 th I lodged in Hebron 8 with Br. 
P[eter] visited with him some of the Brethren in Lebanon, 
also M r Robert Hare who had just arrived from Philadel- 
phia. In Carlisle on the 29 th I visited Major Alexander, M r 
Butler and some other friends, and spent the night in Shippen 
town. At the foot of the Blue Mountains, where four years 
ago there was but a single farm-house, I now found, to my 
great surprise, a pretty little town of about 30 well built, 
two-story houses, called Strasburg. 4 Here I was joined by 
a travelling companion whose appearance did not please 

He is now in this city, & will be in readiness to set out on Monday 
next ; & being acquainted with you, he is extremely desirous that you 
should accompany him in the prosecution of this good work. 

Being myself most cordially impressed with a respect for your char- 
acter & love of the Indians, on the purest principles of justice and hu- 
manity, I have cheerfully acquiesced in the desire of General Putnam. 

I hope sincerely it may be convenient for you to accompany, or to 
follow him soon, in order to execute a business which is not unpromis- 
ing, & which if accomplished, will redound to the credit of the Indi- 
viduals who perform it. 

As to pecuniary considerations I shall arrange them satisfactorily with 
you. 

With great respect 

I am Sir, 

Your most Obed Serv. 
H. Knox 

Secy of War 
Ms. John Heckingwelder 

Bethlehem.] 

1 [" This offer," he writes, " was quite unexpected to me ; and when I 
called with the letter on the late Bishop Ettwein, and he had read it, he 
returned it to me with the words, ' Blessed are the peace-makers I' "] 

2 Bethlehem, one of the chief seats of the Brethren's Church in North 
America, is situated on the North bank of the Lehigh river (also called 
Lecha by the inhabitants) 53 miles from Philadelphia, latitude 40° 37'. 
The town was begun in 1741 by Count Zinzendorf. There are about 600 
inhabitants for the most part Germans, who are engaged in manufactures 
of various kinds. Schopf in the first volume of his journey through 
the United States describes Bethlehem in detail, page 203, etc., says that 
here he found the first & best inn in North America. 

8 [See Penna. Mag., Vol. X. p. 157.] * [Ibid., p. 128.] 
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me, and whom I secretly believed to be a sharper. How- 
ever I was glad to meet him before night came on, for later 
we met two and farther on three deserters who carried large 
clubs. I had been frequently warned against such people, 
particularly in Carlisle, where they had wished to furnish 
me with pistols, which however, I would not accept. I 
spent the night of the 31 8t at the house of my good friend 
Bonnet, 1 4 miles beyond Bedford. Thence I travelled to 
Pittsburgh in company with several gentlemen from Ha- 
gerstown & Greencastle, arriving there June 3 d . A report 
had reached the people of Laurel Hill, even on to Pitts- 
burgh, that about 100 Indians were on this side of the Al- 
leghany river and we heard of naught else but of flight, many 
even feared that Carlisle was not safe from the enemy. 
Here in Pittsburgh the people were more courageous, es- 
pecially as a scouting party, composed partly of regular 
troops and partly of Indians of the Seneca Nation commanded 
by Lieut. Jeffers, 2 had brought two Indian scalps and several 
prisoners. Gen. Putnam had arrived here the day before me. 
He at once read his instructions to me privately and acquainted 
me with everything concerning the peace to be concluded 
with the Indians. "We agreed to give a free footing to the 
captive Indians who had been brought here and send them 
to the hostile Indians with proposals for a conference. 
These were sent to the peaceful Chief Monsey and Corn- 
planter 3 in order to be forwarded by them. We were much 
grieved to learn afterwards from the newspapers that these 
messengers, of whom Capt. Snake was among the number, 
were murdered by the hostile Indians. I could visit only a 
few of my friends at this place, as I felt very much indis- 
posed. The journey across the mountains in the great 
heat, together with my drinking water very frequently, 
were doubtless the cause of my being attacked by all the 

1 [See Penna. Mag., Vol. X. p. 131.] 

2 [Lieutenant John Jeffers, of Connecticut, entered the army in 1789, 
and resigned in 1794.] 

8 Names of this description are given to the chiefs of the Indians, 
either by their own people or by the inhabitants of North America. 
Farther on a Sachem will be mentioned who was called Hedgehog. 
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premonitory symptoms of a bilious fever. The remedies 
applied by the physician here proved very effectual, and in a 
few days I was restored, and we were able to start on our 
journey on the 8th. "We proceeded over land through 
"Washington County in Pennsylvania and Ohio County in 
Virginia to Buffalo Creek. "Washington, the county town 
of the first-named county, consists of about 60 well-built 
houses, has a fine Court-House and Prison, both built of 
stone. At this place we passed the night. I called on 
a few acquaintances and was invited to supper at M r van 
Sweringen's. The good man immediately spoke of the 
massacre of our Indians, and threw his hands together over 
his head saying : " That from the lips of the murderers 
themselves he had heard, that they had murdered them 
whilst they were praying, singing and kissing." x He ex- 
pressed himself not surprised that our expeditions against 
the Indians proved a failure, as he thought there was a 
crime resting upon the land, which must be atoned for, etc. 
On the 9th we journeyed on, and in the evening reached the 
mouth of the Buffalo Creek in Virginia. A new town, 
consisting of about 20 well-built houses had been begun 
here, within the last four years. It is engaged in quite an 
extensive trade down the Ohio, and is called Charlestown. 
The building-lots, which are f acre in size, vary in price, 
from 7 shillings 6 pence, to 10 shillings, from which yearly 
interest must be paid. Our land journey was now at an 
end and our horses were entrusted to a rich farmer of the 
neighborhood for forage. In company with three gentle- 
men from Marietta we continued our journey in a barge 
brought here for our use, by a detachment of soldiers. 2 At 
10 o'clock in the morning we breakfasted in "Wheeling, 
where a town has also been laid out and many lots sold. M r 

1 [For an account of the massacre of Moravian Indians at Gnaden- 
hiitten, Ohio, in 1782, see "Life and Times of David Zeisberger," by 
Bishop E. de Schweinitz, pp. 537-57.] 

2 [Hildreth states : " It was built in the spring, of about twenty-five 
tons burthen, rowed with twelve oars, . . . was constructed at ' Farmer's 
Castle,' by Capt. J. Devoll, of red cedar."] 
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Ebenezer Zane, owner of the land, sells the ground be- 
longing to each lot, consisting of f acre, from $25 to $50, 
but without ground rent. During our stay, M r M°Mahon 1 
(now Major of the Second Legion) returned from an ex- 
cursion into the land of the savages. He gave me a very 
circumstantial description of our settlements along the 
Muskingum 2 and related how he had found the meeting-place 
of three warlike Nations, between Gnadenhiitten & Schon- 
brunn, near the mouth of the Gekelemukpechunk Creek. 3 
Three tall painted war-posts had been erected there, and there 
were three large distinct encampments. In the evening we 
reached Martin's station where thirteen large dogs were 

1 [William McMahon, of Virginia, who was killed 30th June, 1794, 
in the repulse of the Indians at Fort Kecovery.] 

J In the vicinity of this western river which rises in the southern 
part of Lake Erie, and finally empties into the Ohio, the Brethren's 
Church had begun as early as 1772 three Christian colonies, viz. the 
above-mentioned Gnadenhiitten, together with Schonbrunn and Salem. 
The untiring efforts of the Brethren were instrumental in the conversion 
of many of the neighboring Indians, who were admitted into their com- 
munion. Their teachings were favorably received by many of the tribes 
and their labors exerted a visible influence over the Indians living near 
them. During the last American war, the English won over to them 
almost all the wild tribes living along the western boundaries of the 
Free States, in what was then Southern Canada. Only the new con- 
verts, in association with the Brethren, whose lands were greatly devas- 
tated by the incursions of the Indians, would not acknowledge the war 
with the North Americans. For this reason the Mission was looked 
upon with suspicion, as well by the hostile Indians as by the English 
commander at Detroit on Lake Erie, both believing the enterprise to be 
undertaken in a party spirit in favor of the new Free States. Owing 
to this state of feeling in 1781, the whole Indian community was at- 
tacked in their dwellings by the wild followers of the English, the 
teachers were conducted back to Detroit, and all the improvements were 
utterly destroyed. The community did however in part return to their 
destroyed habitations along the Muskingum, but only in order to meet 
with a sadder fate. They were soon after surprised by a band of North 
Americans, who in cold blood murdered 96 persons and razed the dwell- 
ings to the ground. M r Loskiel has given the detailed account of this 
mission and its varied experiences in his History of the evangelical 
Brethren's Church in North America. Part I. page 590, 685, etc. 

s [See Penna. Mag., Vol. X. p. 151.] 
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kept as protection against the Indians. 1 Early on the 
morning of the 11 th we started off. During the afternoon 
we saw two hostile Indians on the banks of the river, who 
however soon ran away without molesting as. We reached 
Marietta in the evening, where the inhabitants fired a salute 
of six cannon shots in honor of the General's arrival. Only 
a week before, a man had been shot and scalped by the In- 
dians near the Fort, and another who was with him was shot 
through the shoulder. A few shots were aimed at the In- 
dian while performing the scalping operation, but he did 
not heed them, until he had completely removed the scalp. 
The minister here in his sermon on the 15 th mentioned the 
Brethren's Missions among the heathen of this country, and 
remembered them in his prayers. 2 Having learned that we 
would make some stay here, I employed my time in visiting 
good friends, and examining the new improvements. I dis- 
covered that as the war had lasted since the founding of 
this place, the inhabitants had never been able to carry out 
their plans, and lived in three different fortifications, 3 situ- 
ated on the points of land on both banks of the Muskingum 
and at Campus-Martius f mile up the Muskingum. The pop- 
ulation between these three places numbers between two and 
three hundred people. In addition a guard of soldiers of 
about sixty meu commanded by a captain, several lieuten- 
ants and two scouts, is divided among the different places. 
The scouts receive five shillings per day from the govern- 
ment. Quite a number of dwellings have been built at the 
eastern point, and some of them display considerable taste, 
however the ground on which they are built does not belong 
to the owners of the houses. They rent annually at from 
$50 to $70. The re are nine store houses and three inns. Two 
mills belong to the place, the one is worked by oxen and the 
other is built on boats and stands in the water. There is also 
a large brandy distillery here, belonging to a gentleman 
from Rhode Island, and near it stands a small distillery of 

1 [Now New Martinsville, Wetzel Co., W. Va.] 

2 [ Query. Eev. Daniel Story.] 

3 [Block-houses erected for the protection of the inhabitants.] 
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spirits and cordial. At Campus-Martius there is a fine well, 
lined with bricks, between 70 and 80 feet deep. Many thou- 
sand beautiful fruit trees and white mulberries are scattered 
through the country. Here and there a few vineyards and 
vegetable gardens have already been planted. Almost every 
inhabitant has bee hives, and the arable land, or as the in- 
habitants here call the " cleared land," amounts to between 
600 and 700 acres. Notwithstanding all the disturbances of 
war they have cultivated a large amount of Indian corn, and 
have sold to the head of the commissary department alone, 
10,000 bushels at 2 sh. 6d (per bushel. A great many pigs 
are raised, which yield more than 4000 lb of lard. Horses 
are scarcely seen, because the Indians steal them from the 
inhabitants who therefore perform all their labor by means of 
oxen. A number of fine farms are situated near this place, 
also a grain and saw-mill but no one ventures to occupy 
them, because of the Indians. Besides this settlement of 
Marietta there are a number of dwellings of New Engend- 
ers, 15 miles higher up the Muskingum. They too have a 
fine grist- and saw-mill, in which latter, boards 36 inches in 
thickness are sawed. The inhabitants here also live in fortifi- 
cations. Another colony, lying 12 to 15 miles down the Ohio, 
and containing about 80 inhabitants is divided into three dif- 
ferent fortifications and guarded by a small detachment of 
troops and two scouts. What is most opposed to the pros- 
perity of these New England colonies, is, their false method 
of dividing the land. According to their laws, the man who 
cultivates the land has not the least privilege greater than 
that of the first buyer who remains in New England. The 
former has lived for five years in constant fear and danger of 
the Indians, many have even sacrificed their lives, and yet 
in spite of all this, not one has succeeded in having a piece 
of land measured to him and received a legal title for the 
same, although six years ago they paid for it in cash. 

Added to this are the following unfortunate circum- 
stances: 1, The cashier of the Ohio Company [Richard] 
Piatt, failed in New York, causing the Company to lose 
thereby $80,000. 2, The fixed sum of money which was 
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decided upon at the purchase of the land and which was to 
be paid in instalments on certain days, either to Congress 
or its treasurer, is far from being paid. Congress in its last 
Session has therefore resolved that the Ohio Company is 
not to receive the amount of land for which they made the 
contract, but only so much as the money which has been 
paid will cover, according to the price appointed. By this 
means all the honest and poor people who have paid their 
agents the whole sum for their share in the apportioned land 
will be the losers. The agents have speculated with part 
of the money, and used the rest for other purposes. The 
loss on every share, or in every 1500 acres, amounts to 350 
acres. Gen. Tupper 1 who had died the day before, was 
buried on the 17 th . In consideration of the four differ- 
ent offices which he held, firstly as General in the service 
of the United States in the late war ; secondly as member 
of the Cincinnati order ; thirdly as director of the Ohio 
Company; and fourthly as Master among the Freemasons, 
therefore because of these positions, great honors were 
shown his remains at the funeral. I will mention what was 
most remarkable to me. After a company of soldiers had 
arrived with drum and fife from Campus Martius, and all the 
Freemasons had gathered, the latter entered the house of 
the deceased where the remains lay. They stayed for about 
half an hour during which time a guard had been placed at 
the doors of the house. When they came out, they were 
furnished with tools according to their different degrees. 
They wore leather aprons, skilfully embroidered with red, 
blue or green ribbons around the edge, and bearing the de- 
sign of a square and compass in the centre. A few wore only 
a clean white leather apron. Two men with drawn swords 
placed themselves on both sides of the door through which 
the body was to be taken, and when at last it was brought for- 
ward and placed in the Square, the Masons gathered around 
it, and those with swords stood between it and the people so 
that no one could draw too near. There was a lid with hinges 

1 [For memoir of General Benjamin Tupper, see Hildreth's " Early- 
Pioneer Settlers of Ohio," etc.] 
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at the head of the coffin which could he opened. On the 
coffin were laid : first, an open Bible with square and com- 
pass ; second, a costly sword in a black sheath, lined with 
red velvet ; third, four black boxes, about 10 inches square ; 
fifth, green bushes or asparagus greens. On the 4 boxes, 
two at the head and two at the feet, his four written commis- 
sions were laid. On each side of the coffin stood a Mason 
holding a well turned column of walnut wood in his hand 
and at the foot another with a measuring lathe about 10 feet 
long. Others stood in different places holding wooden ham- 
mers. Some of the Masons wore red, others blue ribbons 
fastened at the breast. Two of them stood with long, round, 
beautifully carved wands in their hands, to which a blue 
ribbon was fastened at the top. Two others held finely 
carved candlesticks, two and a half feet long, containing white 
wax candles, at least two inches in diameter. All these ar- 
rangements having been completed, the clergyman, who was 
also a Mason, offered up a prayer, of which however I could 
understand but little as he spoke in a very low tone. A 
very mournful dirge was then sung, and the order of the 
procession called out. Hereupon the coffin was closed and 
every Mason broke off a little branch of the greens which 
lay upon it, and stuck it in his coat. The Bible with the 
square and compass, the pocketbook, the four black boxes 
with the papers resting on them, and the sword, were now 
carefully lifted up, and carried by as many men, as were 
necessary, and also the coffin, which had been covered by 
a large white cloth. The soldiers who had stood in double 
rank from the gates during the whole of the ceremony with 
stacked bayonets were now in part stationed by their corpo- 
ral where the procession passed. After the other part had 
performed various evolutions before their officer, the drums 
were muffled and covered with a black cloth, and at a given 
signal they marched off, while a funeral march was being 
played. The Masons who had not been occupied with the 
care of the remains marched behind them, hand in hand, 
two and two. These were followed by those carrying ham- 
mers, measuring lathes, the two round wands, columns etc., 
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and finally came the clergyman, and behind him a man carry- 
ing the open Bible with both hands, and four men, each carry- 
ing a black box. The coffin now followed, the Master walking 
beside it, and the mourners behind him. As they neared the 
grave, the soldiers who stood in double file approached it, 
went through a military drill, and then retired. Hereupon 
the Masons drew near to the grave, and after a given signal 
knelt down around it. The clergyman then said : " Lord ! 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace" etc. He pro- 
nounced several passages from the Scriptures applicable to 
the servants of God and closed with the words : " After labor 
sweet is rest." The Masons then arose and threw their green 
twigs on the coffin, and the grave was immediately filled up. 
The guards of the different stations were now relieved, and 
all returned in the former order, the Masons reassembling 
in the house, for the closing exercises. 

On the 15 th I went to Williamsburg in Virginia, a town 
situated directly opposite the Muskingum and beyond the 
Ohio. I there visited M r [Isaac] Williams. 

Two large armed boats with two canoes arrived on the 
evening of the 27 th containing more than 100 men. They 
came from Fort Washington * and next morning proceeded on 
their journey to Pittsburgh. The passengers of these boats 
were Col. Hodgdon, former Quartermaster, 2 and Gen. 
[James] Wilkinson's wife with her three sons, who she was 
taking to Philadelphia to school. 

The Freemasons celebrated the 24 th (St. John's Day) ac- 
cording to their custom. They held several private meet- 
ings, and had a public dinner in an arbor, to which I was 
invited with other guests. The Master explained the sig- 
nification of the large burning wax candles on the table, to 
the guests in this manner ; he said they were not placed 
there because we could not see without them but because of 
the Scripture injunction : " Let your light shine before men." 

1 [Cincinnati.] 

2 [Samuel Hodgdon, of Pennsylvania, was appointed quartermaster of 
the army 4th March, 1791, and superseded 19th April, 1792.] 

(To be continued.) 



